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The Role of the Dialogue Facilitator 


he facilitator's role is an important one that requires especially good listening skills, | 
knowledge and ability of when not to talk. The facilitator must also help set and follow 
ground rules for participation in the dialogue. Establishing rules helps to create a safe 

environment for openness and sharing. The facilitator's basic responsibility is to the group as 

a whole, while also considering each person's individuality and level of comfort. : 
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Facilitators are critical to making the dialogue work 

As the facilitator of a dialogue you do not need to be an “expert” or even the most knowledgeable person in the group 
on the topic being discussed. However, you should be the best prepared for the discussion. It is up to the facilitator to 
keep the group moving forward, using phrases that enhance conversations and encourage discussion. This means under- 
standing the goals of the dialogue, thinking ahead of time about the directions in which the discussion might go, and 
preparing questions to help the group tackle their subject. The facilitator guides the process to ensure that it stays on 
track and avoids obstacles that could derail it. He or she is also impartial in it. This means that the facilitator should 
not favour one person or point of view, or add personal opinions. The facilitator lets the participants dictate the flow 
of the discussion. Solid preparation will enable you to give your full attention to how the participants are relating to 
each other and to what they are saying. 


The facilitator plays several roles 

At the start of the session, remind everyone that the purpose is to have an open, honest, cooperative dialogue, and that 
your role as leader is to remain neutral, keep the discussion focussed, and follow the ground rules. Before the discussion 
begins, help the participants establish ground rules and ensure that all participants are willing to follow them. Ground 
rules must emphasize respect, listening, honesty and the importance of sharing time equitably. Stress the importance of 
respecting different opinions and perspectives. You might post the following sample ground rules on a flip chart, or give 
one sample ground rule and ask the group to come up with more. You could then ask, “Are there any questions about 
these ground rules? Can we all agree to them before we continue?” 


The following tips describe what a good facilitator should strive to do: 
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Establish ground rules for the group 


Your conversation will proceed more smoothly if you and the participants agree on clear ground rules. 
Set a relaxed and open tone 


Stay neutral 
This may be the most important point to remember as the leader of a dialogue. You should not share your personal 
views or try to advance your agenda on the issue. You are there to serve the discussion, not to join it. 


Keep track of who is contributing and who is not 

You are not only helping to keep the group focussed on the content of the discussion, but you are monitoring 
how well the participants are communicating with each other—who has spoken, who has not, and whose points 
have not yet received a fair hearing. 


Follow and focus the conversation flow 

To help keep the group on the topic, it is helpful to occasionally restate the key question or insight under discussion. 
It is important to guide gently, yet persistently. You might ask, “How does your point relate to the topic?” or state, 
“That's an interesting point, but let's return to the central issue.” Keep careful track of time. 


* Do not fear silence 
It is alright if people are quiet for a while. When deciding when to intervene, err on the side of non-intervention. 
Sometimes group members only need more time to think through alternatives or to consider what has just been said. 


e Accept and summarize expressed opinions 
Accepting shows respect for each participant in the group. It is important for the facilitator to make it clear that 
dialogue discussions involve no right or wrong responses. 


e Anticipate conflict and tend to the ground rules 
When conflict arises, explain that disagreement over ideas is to be expected. Remind participants that conflict must 
stay on the issue. Do not allow it to become personal. Appeal to the group to help resolve the conflict and abide by 
the ground rules. You may have to stop and refer to the ground rules several times throughout the discussion. 


¢ Close the dialogue 
Give participants a chance to talk about the most important thing they gained from the discussion. You may ask 
them to share any new ideas or thoughts they've had as a result of the discussion. Ask them to think about what 
worked and what didn't. Remember to thank everyone for their participation. 
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Here's how to handle some challenging situations 

The best method for handling challenging situations is to anticipate them and be prepared. Each dialogue is a unique 
experience, providing new opportunities for the discussion leader. Even those who have been facilitators for many years 
are often faced with new problems requiring on-the-spot creative action. There are no certain answers; sometimes 
groups just do not go well, and other times all participants seem engaged and satisfied. The following scenarios present 
some possible challenges to the facilitator and offer some guidelines for handling them: 


e The group is slow to respond to the process 
Check to determine whether your directions have been understood. You may need to restate the purpose of the 
process and how it should be carried out. You may also have people who resist participating because of “power” 
issues in the group. If so, invite them to participate to the degree they feel comfortable. Assure them that the 
purpose of the process is to share different insights, experiences and personal reflections on the topic. However 
the members choose to participate is valuable. 


¢ One or a few members dominate the dialogue 
The instructions you give to participants about respecting time limits are helpful. Invite participants to be 
conscious of each person having time to share his or her reflections, ideas and insights. It may be helpful to invoke 
the ground rule “It is important to share time” when a few individuals dominate the discussion. Another solution 
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is to tell the group you want to hear from those who have not said much. Participants will look to you to restrain 
domineering members. Sometimes this situation happens when those dominating the dialogue feel they have not 
been heard. Restating the essence of what they've expressed can show that you have understood their point of view. 


¢ A participant walks out of a group following a heated conflict 
Sometimes the conversation may become heated. Other times, people may seem to be on the verge of fighting, 
and sometimes they may even walk out. The best way to deal with conflict is to confront it directly. Remind 
participants that they were told initially to expect conflict but that they agreed to respond to differences respectfully. 
The facilitator should always stop name-calling, personal attacks and threats. This is one situation where you 
should readily appeal to the group for support. If they accepted the ground rules, they will support you. 
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The Dialogue Questions 


dialogue. Several sub-questions are offered as prompts to 

assist you in deepening the dialogue. You decide which 
questions to spend more time on. It is not necessary to get 
consensus, but do seek focus. 


You may find that these questions do not meet with the needs 
of the group. They are suggestions only and the organising team 
should feel free to develop their own set of questions to better 
address their situation. 


Community 


1. What do you believe are the two to three most important 
characteristics of a healthy community? 


e When you picture a healthy community, what 
stands out? 


2. What makes you most proud of your community? 


What's Working 


3. What are some specific examples of people or groups 
working together to improve the quality of life in your 
community? (Listen for and record compelling statements 
and stories.) 


¢ How did these come about? Who was involved? 
How did they access needed resources? What was 
accomplished? 


¢ How do you think some of these efforts could 
be expanded? 


¢ What are the most important lessons you have 
learned from both successful and unsuccessful 
community efforts? 


Issues 


4. What do you believe are the two to three most important 
issues that must be addressed to improve the quality of life 
in your community? 


¢ — If you could improve one thing in your community 
right now, what would it be? 


¢ What are the two to three most important challenges 
your community will face in the next five to ten years? 


Causes and Barriers 


5. What do you believe is keeping your community from 


doing what needs to be done to improve the quality of life? 
(Refer to issues identified in question #4.) 


What do you believe are the underlying causes or 
reasons for these barriers? 


What is your community currently doing to address 
these issues? 


What makes leadership difficult on these issues? 


Policy and Practice 


6. What actions and solutions would you support to build 


a better community? 


What changes in how your community spends its time 
and resources would make your community better 
(at work, school, recreation, in community life, etc.)? 


What responsibility do community members have in 
building a better community? 


Community Action 
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What would excite you enough to become involved 


(or more involved) in improving your community? 


What is the best way to engage other 
community members? 


What is the best way to get youth, parents, organizations, 
businesses, schools, media, etc. involved? 


How can you best build upon the assets and strengths 
of your community? 


How could learning from this conversation apply to 
your current activities? 


Are there any obvious next steps? 
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2. What are its main goals? 


3. What are some additional hoped-for outcomes? 


4. Where should the dialogue take place? 


5. When should the dialogue take place? 


6. What outside issues could have an impact on the outcome 


of the dialogue? 


7. Should the dialogue be open to everyone in the community, 
should it be by invitation only, or should it include a mix of 
invited participants and others? 


8. If the participation is by invitation, how will participants 
be selected? 


9. Who can help out with the dialogue, and how? 


10. What other services are required for the dialogue (i.e. facilitation, 


translation services, etc.) and how can they be obtained? 
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It gives us great pleasure to invite you to participate in (name of dialogue), a 
community dialogue workshop on (topic). This workshop will bring together 
(how many) citizens from across the region in (name of city, town) on (date). 


The (name of dialogue) offers an exceptional opportunity to work toward 
achieving the best quality of life for our community. Who better represents the 
spirit and purpose of our citizens than you or your organization? 


The (name of dialogue) will assemble citizens, representatives from (local, regional) 
community organizations, and representatives of government in a workshop setting, 
to consider and debate a series of key priority issues for our region. This community 
dialogue workshop will focus on (give sense of objectives). Some of the topics 

may include: 


- Topic/theme 
- Topic/theme 


By the end of the session, participants will have (describe the outcomes for 


the dialogue). 


This is an invaluable opportunity to share your views and help make informed 
decisions about your community’s future. Please do not hesitate to contact us 
(area code and telephone number or a 1-800 number), if you have comments 
or questions. 


Please join us in lending your valuable voice to the collective vision for our 
community. We look forward to meeting you at the (name of the workshop) 
in (city, town) on (date). 


Yours sincerely, 


Sample Letter of Reminder 
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The (host group) is writing to you regarding a past mailing in which you were invited to the 
(name of session) on (date) being held on (city, town, venue). 


As space is limited and to ensure a balance from around the (region), | wanted to take this 
opportunity to follow-up with you on your interest in participating at the (name of the session). 
If you are interested in attending, you will find enclosed an invitation and registration form, as 
well as a draft agenda. 


The (host group) plans to open up the invitation list in the near future, and the registration and 
confirmation will then be done on a “first come, first serve” basis. 


All those involved are looking forward to this exciting opportunity to have representatives of the 
community and organizations come together to discuss important issues and to help formulate 
community-driven responses that we can all support. 


Thank you for your interest and I hope to see you on (date). 


Yours sincerely, 


For more information, please contact: 
(contact information) 
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Participant Evaluation Form 


Basecuolvascalentompleto (l= very poor, 2 — poor, j= average, 4 = good, and 5 = excellent), 
please rate the degree to which the dialogue achieved or provided the following: 


Clear dialogue objectives 
2. Clear outcomes and next steps 


9. What motivated you to come to the dialogue? 


10. What was your overall impression of the dialogue? (Please circle) 


11. What do you believe to be the most important outcome of the dialogue? 


12. How could the dialogue have been improved? What could have been done differently to 
have increased your level of satisfaction? 


13. Please use the space provided below to make any other comments or suggestions you 
may have in relation to the dialogue. 


Community Dialogue Toolkit Evaluation 


We would appreciate your feedback. Please fill in this questionnaire and return it to the Rural Secretariat. Postage will be paid by the Secretariat. Thank you. 


Please put a checkmark under the title of each section which 


I live in: 

® rural Canada 
O remote Canada 
O urban Canada 
lam a: 


© voluntary or 


non-government 
organization employee 


have read used ..found helpful 


you have read, used and/or found useful. 


. What is a Community Dialogue? 


. Dialogue Questions 


. For the Dialogue Facilitator 


. Regional Advisors/Rural Teams 


. Worksheet to Create Your Own Community Profile 


municipal/regional 


. Sample Invitation to Community Dialogue Workshop government employee 


provincial/territorial 


. Sample Letter of Reminder 
government employee 


. Participant Evaluation Form federal government 
to) 


employee 


How do you suggest we improve this toolkit? elected official 


Cae Or k®) 


other stakeholder 


Other: 


Other comments: 
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any rural communities have expressed an 
\V/ interest in holding dialogue sessions, but are 

unsure of where to start or the steps involved 
in Organizing one. As part of the Government of Canada's 
ongoing commitment to rural Canada, we have developed 
the Community Dialogue Toolkit to help initiate the 
dialogue process. A community dialogue is the first step 
in identifying issues and opportunities within a commu- 
nity that can ultimately lead to a higher quality of life. 


Listening to Canadians living in rural and remote areas 
is one cornerstone of the Canadian Rural Partnership. 
Responding to their needs by building networks and 
providing support at the grassroots level is another. 
The Partnership has, since 1998, conducted an ongoing 
dialogue with rural Canadians from all parts of the 
country, and they have indicated a strong interest in 
continuing the dialogue. 


The Community Dialogue Toolkit is a “how to" guide 

to holding community-based dialogue sessions. It has 
been written for use by community leaders of all types. 
Anyone who can start a conversation can use this toolkit. 
It offers a flexible approach that can be easily adapted to 
your community and its objectives. 


We encourage you to use this toolkit to identify goals, 
build partnerships and seek out solutions that fit your 
community. You are also encouraged to share the results 
of your dialogues with the Government of Canada and 
other levels of government in order to maintain an 
awareness of rural Canada and the challenges it faces. 


For further information on the Canadian Rural 
Partnership, please visit our Internet site at 
www.rural.ge.ca or call 1-888-781-2222. 
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What is a Community Dialogue? 


community dialogue is a forum 
that draws participants from as 
many parts of the community 
as possible to exchange information 
face-to-face, share personal stories and 
experiences, honestly express perspectives, 
clarify viewpoints, and develop solutions 
to community concerns and opportunities. 


Unlike debate, dialogue emphasizes 
listening to deepen understanding. It 
develops common perspectives and goals, 
and allows participants to express their 
own interests. 


As you will discover in this toolkit, a 
dialogue is a community conversation 
that can take many forms. It can involve 
five people around a kitchen table, five- 
hundred people in a large community 
hall, or anything in between. 


Why Should Our Community 
Host a Dialogue? 


A dialogue has many uses. It can: 


Expand the base of constituencies and 
voices (i.e. youth, business, grassroots 
leaders ) who bring their expertise and 
interest to existing and new community 
partnerships. 


Reach common ground—integrate the 
workings of more formal institutions and 
partnerships with the leadership from 
neighbourhoods and grassroots groups. 


Surface common issues and the resources 
to address them—help identify barriers to 
positive change and uncover innovative ideas. 


Sustain an ongoing community discourse 
and exchange between the many groups and 
partnerships in a community. 


Build the capacity of your group to act 
on its ideas. 


Launch new initiatives and strengthen 
the impact of existing community 
improvement partnerships. 


Focus corporate and organizational invest- 
ment towards greater community benefit. 


¢ Break through community “turf wars” and 
connect fragmented resources—build the 
public consensus and commitment necessary 
to generate action for better outcomes. 


¢ Stimulate action and track progress for 
accountability. 


e Generate local media attention. 


¢ Help leaders of all sectors see their role in 
building healthy, sustainable communities. 


What Makes for Successful 
Dialogue? 


The nature of the dialogue process can motivate 
people to work towards change. Effective 


dialogues do the following: 


¢ Move towards solutions rather 
than continue to express or 
analyse the problem 
An emphasis on personal responsibility 
moves the discussion away from the 
problems and towards constructive 
common action. 


¢ Reach beyond the usual boundaries 
When fully developed, dialogues can 
involve the entire community, offering 
opportunities for new, unexpected 
partnerships. New partnerships can develop 
when participants listen carefully and 
respectfully to each other, and understand 
each other's perspectives. 


e Aim for a change of heart, not just 
a change of mind 
Dialogues go beyond sharing and under- 
standing to transforming participants. 
While the process begins with the individual, 
it eventually involves groups and institutions. 
Ultimately, dialogues can affect how policies, 
programs and decisions are made. 


What Resources Are Available 
to Communities? 


The following is a list of federal departments and 
agencies that may be able to assist you with 
either your dialogue session or any projects 
resulting from it. 


¢ The main contact for all types of business 
information is the Canada Business 


Service Centre: 1-888-576-4444. 


¢ Or, call your regional development contact, 
the route to Community Futures and 
Community Business Development 
Corporations in many communities: 


¢ Atlantic Canada Opportunities 
Agency (ACOA) 
1-800-561-7862 


¢ Canada Economic Development for 
Quebec Regions (CED) 
(514) 283-6412 


e Western Economic Diversification (WD) 
1-888-338-9378 


° Federal Economic Development 
Initiative for Northern Ontario (FedNor) 
1-877-333-6673 


We have also included a copy of the Pocket 
Directory of Rural Programs and Services that 
can be referred to for information on programs 
and services that may be of assistance. 


Getting Started— 
Steps in Organizing a Dialogue 


As someone who is considering organizing a 
dialogue, you have several choices ranging from 
the very simple to the somewhat complex. 
There is no one “best way.” It depends on what 
you want to accomplish. Tailor an approach 
that works best for your objectives, setting, 
participants, time and capacities. Whatever 
your approach, for a lasting impact on the larger 
community, it is a good idea to think about 
how you will sustain the project before you 
begin. Dialogue may start at many levels and in 
many ways. While the guidance provided below 
can be adapted for the small “ad-hoc” gathering, 
it is generally intended for a larger effort. 


Brainstorming is the first step in organising 

a community dialogue event or activity. 
Organising teams need to take the time 
required to answer the five Ws (Who, What, 
Where, When and Why) before designing the 
community dialogue. Brainstorming these 
questions will assist in determining the goals 


of the dialogue and thinking about the hoped-for 
outcomes. It will also help the team in finding 
potential partners, dividing up responsibilities, 
preparing a budget and deciding on a date 


and location. 


We have included a worksheet with some basic 
questions to help you think about organising a 
community dialogue. They are meant to be a 
starting point. Answering these questions will 
help you better understand the purpose and 
potential of your effort. You may wish to 

use the worksheet to sketch a profile of your 
own community. 


To Get The Most 
From Your Dialogue 


¢ Build a Dialogue Team 
to “host” the event 
A team approach to convening a dialogue 
will help to build ownership and spread the 
tasks involved. The team can help you to 
define goals for the project. Identify a few 
people with whom you have worked before 
and/or have credibility with those you want 
to invite to the dialogue. 


Determine your own goals for 

the dialogue 

Your community may have some specific 
goals for the dialogue itself and the 
information received from it. (Refer to 
page 2, “Why Should Our Community 
Host a Dialogue?” for some possible goals.) 
The design of the dialogue session should 
reflect this. 


Determine the group of participants 
Who would you like to bring together to 
share ideas and opinions? Whose opinions 
are critical to include? Consider seeking a 
diversity of voices. To minimize the effort 
required for recruitment, you may find it 
easiest to partner with an existing group. 
This will allow you to use their network. 
You may also wish to engage new voices. 
Dialogue groups may be as small as five 
people or as large as 500—it’s just a matter 
of how your dialogue is designed, what you 
want to accomplish and how much time 
you have. Most groups will include from 
12 to 30 participants. 


Select and prepare your facilitator 
Good facilitation is critical to a successful 
dialogue. You should enlist an experienced 
facilitator or someone who is a good listener 
and can inspire conversation while remaining 
neutral. It is important for the facilitator to 
get comfortable with the dialogue objectives, 
purpose and questions, and determine how 
to best design the conversation. It is also 


important that the facilitator be familiar 
with the community in question. We have 
included helpful guidelines for the dialogue 
facilitator. Your facilitator may even want to 
practice her/his skills with the Dialogue 
Team to make any changes that may need 
to occur. 


Set a place, date and time for 

your dialogue 

Choose a spot that is comfortable and 
accessible. Dialogues can be conveniently 
held in someone’s home, a community 
centre, library or private dining room of a 
local restaurant. Hospitals, schools and 
businesses often have conference rooms or 
cafeterias where groups can meet. Keeping 
sites convenient to the participants is key. 
Determine the time period (from one to 
three hours). Be sure to give a minimum of 
two weeks’ notice of your dialogue meeting. 
A reminder call two days before the event 
will help to increase attendance. 


Create an inviting environment 
Dialogues should be held at a neutral 
location so that all participants feel at ease 
with the process. Accessibility and special 
needs must also be considered (i.e. wheel 
chair access, language, transportation). 
Seating arrangements are important in a 
smaller group. To assure strong interaction, 
place seats in a circle or in a “U” formation. 
Refreshments (or food for a breakfast or 
lunch meeting) are a welcome and 


appropriate sign of appreciation, but are 
not absolutely necessary. Many times, local 
businesses are willing to donate refreshments 


for community meetings. 


People are naturally attracted to those who speak 
from commitment and possibility. People want 
to talk about what's possible in their community. 
Determine how to access your desired partici- 
pants. Contact friends, co-workers or specific 
community groups. Personal contact makes 

the difference! A telephone call with a follow-up 
letter or flier with the details is usually very 
effective. Don’t worry if someone says no. 


Remember, if you wish to have a specific number 
of people in your group, you may need to recruit 
one and a half to two times as many. If you want 
a large group that involves many community 
constituencies, it may be wise to advertise the 
dialogue in newsletters or fliers placed where 
people gather: in coffee shops, grocery stores, 
gyms, daycare centres or libraries. 


To ensure the right balance for your group(s), 
you may need to consider the following. First, 
“Which voices need to be included?” Answering 
that question will ensure the diversity necessary 
for successful dialogues. Then, “Who is missing?” 
That answer will steer you towards others who 
need to be involved. 


Generate interest by doing the following: 


Ask community leaders and other influential 
members of the community to help rally 


the public; 
Identify the appropriate media for the 


audience you are trying to reach—consider 
placing an announcement in a small local 
weekly or monthly newspaper, on a 
community bulletin board, or even on an 
electronic community bulletin board; 


Post an announcement in grocery stores 
in the community; 


Invite yourself to various group meetings in 
the community to get the word out; and 


Approach local chapters of national 
organizations. 


_ Step 3: Plan to Record Your Dialogue 


Designate a person on the Dialogue 
Team to take notes and summarize 
important points 


The recorder need not keep a word-by-word 
account of the conversation, but should 
summarize the group's views during their 
interaction. It’s just as important to note 
areas of disagreement as consensus. 
Obtaining quotations and stories from 
participants is essential. The facilitator 
should plan to sit down with the recorder 
immediately after the dialogue to review the 
notes and prepare a summary. 


Greet participants 
It is important for the facilitator to greet 


participants as they arrive. This will help put 


guests at ease and encourage them to speak up. 


Introduction 

The facilitator should introduce her/himself 
and thank the participants for attending. A 
brief introduction, stating the purpose of the 
dialogue and the importance of asking the 
community for their opinions should follow. 
If the group is small, the facilitator may ask 
each participant to introduce himself or herself. 


Initiate the dialogue 

The questions included in this toolkit are 
for your use during the dialogue. There are 
seven primary questions with a series of 
sub-questions for your consideration. These 
sub-questions are ideas to stimulate and 
guide the group’s conversation. Not all 
sub-questions need to be asked. Please tailor 
the dialogue to your community's needs; 
adjustments will be needed. You may also 
wish to create your own set of questions. 

If the group is large, the facilitator may 
wish to project the questions on overhead 
transparencies for all to see. 


e Engage the media and document 
the event 
Some groups will want to have local media 
present to report on the dialogue and its 
findings. You may also want to take a few 
photos or video clips of the event. There 
may be the opportunity to place photos 
on a participating group’s Web site, along 
with a summary of the event. 


Step 5: Concluding the Dialogue 
and Next Steps 


At the end of the dialogue session, the facilitator 
can thank the group for taking the time to share 
ideas and personal values. The group should 
consider some possible next steps, but should 
not feel obliged to do something together. 

The group recorder may give a summary of 


the dialogue. 


A dialogue report should be prepared and 
distributed to participants. The dialogue team 
also needs to consider who else would benefit 
from the results of the dialogue. Other people 
or groups that should receive a copy of the 
report include community leaders, municipal 
governments, Rural Teams (contact information 
included), local organizations and media. 


Possible next steps 


The group may be excited about a particular 
idea it would like to take action on, and 
agree to Meet again to develop some 

action plans. 


The group may decide to have a more 
in-depth conversation and involve some 
missing voices and perspectives from their 
neighbourhood (or to involve their elected 
representatives and the local newspaper). 


The group may decide to have additional 
dialogues on other subjects of importance 
to them. 


The group may share information about 
existing community efforts that could benefit 
from volunteers and additional leadership. 


The next steps will vary for all groups, but it is 


important to ensure that participants are clearly 


aware of what is planned, and also to keep 


them updated on what happens in the longer 


term as a result of the dialogue and their 


participation. 


How Well Did We Do? 


Document and evaluate the project 
Keep a record of the individuals and groups 
who take part in the dialogues and of how 
well the discussions go. Include such things 
as number of participants, group composition, 
main topics discussed, how productive the 
discussions were, how they might have 
been improved, and other thoughts on 
what worked well and what did not. 

This will allow you to see how attitudes 
and perceptions have changed and 

whether changes need to be made in the 
dialogue format. 


Have participants evaluate the dialogue 
Depending on their goals, each group 

will evaluate the dialogue, whether a single 
session or a series, after it is over. Evaluations 
can be written and/or expressed verbally. 
You may wish to distribute a short evaluation 
form to elicit participant feedback and to 
measure the impact of the dialogue. We 
have included a sample evaluation form 

for your use. Questions can be modified 

to meet the needs of the team. 
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Government 
Publications 


Regional Advisors / Rural Teams 


The Rural Secretariat is interested in learning about the information needs of rural residents, 
your ideas and suggestions for the future of rural Canada and how we can best serve you. 


We encourage you to contact us. The Rural Secretariat is headquartered in Ottawa with regional 
offices in Whitehorse, Nelson, Calgary, Winnipeg, Guelph, Goulais River, Quebec City, Moncton, 
Halifax, Edmonton, Charlottetown and St. John's. 


Atlantic Canada: 

New Brunswick/Prince Edward Island/ 
Nova Scotia, Newfoundland and Labrador: 
Laurent Légére, Senior Policy Advisor 

P.O. Box 6088, 1081 Main Street, 4° floor 
Moncton, New Brunswick E1C 8R2 


Tel.: (506) 851-2983 ¢ Fax: (506) 851-2984 
E-Mail: Legerel@em.agr.ca 


Newfoundland and Labrador: 

Robin Kieley, Regional Advisor 

Atlantic Canada Opportunities Agency 

The John Cabot Bldg, 10 Barter’s Hill, 11° Floor 
PO. Box 1060, Stn C 

St. John’s, Newfoundland A1C 5M5 


Teli (709) 772-3112, © Fax:(709) 772-2712 
E-Mail: rkieley@acoa-apeca.gc.ca 


Québec: 

Esther Cété, Senior Policy Advisor 
Champlain Harbour Station 

901, rue du Cap-Diamant, Room 350-4 
Québec, Québec G1K 4K1 


Tel.: (418) 648-4820 ext. 313 © Fax: (418) 648-7342 
E-Mail: Cotee@em.agr.ca 
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Ontario: 

P. Sivaraj, Senior Policy Advisor 
174 Stone Road West 

Guelph, Ontario N1G 489 


Dels(S19):837-58550¢ Fax: (519)'831-7166 
E-Mail: Sivarajp@em.agr.ca 


Manitoba/Saskatchewan: 
Darell Pack, Senior Policy Advisor 
500-303 Main Street 

Winnipeg, Manitoba R3C 3G7 


Tel.: (204) 984-6510 © Fax: (204) 983-8357 
E-Mail: Packd@em.agr.ca 


British Columbia: 

Brandon Hughes, Regional Advisor 
333 Victoria Street, Main Floor 
Nelson, British Columbia V1L 4K5 


Tel.: (250) 352-3155 ext. 158 © Fax: (250) 352-5170 
E-Mail: brandon. hughes@hrdc-drhc.gc.ca 


Yukon: 

Paula Webber, Regional Advisor 
105-300 Main Street 
Whitehorse, Yukon Y1A 2B5 


Tel.: (867) 667-3945 © Fax: (867) 333-1971 
E-Mail: paula.webber@yt.sympatico.ca 


Nova Scotia: 

Keith Cossey, Regional Advisor 
Atlantic Canada Opportunities Agency 
1801 Hollis Street, Suite 600 

Halifax, Nova Scotia B3L 3C8 


Tel.: (902) 426-8570 © Fax: (902) 426-2054 
E-Mail: kcossey@acoa-apeca.ge.ca 


New Brunswick: 

Yvon Leblanc, Regional Advisor 

1045 Main Street, Unit 106 
Moncton, New Brunswick E1C 1H1 


Tel.: (506) 851-7709 © Fax: (506) 851-7079 
E-mail: yvon_leblanc@pch.ge.ca 


Québec: 

Monique Martin, Regional Advisor 
Champlain Harbour Station 

901 du Cap-Diamant Street, Room 350-4 
Québec, Québec GIK 4K1 


Tel.: (418) 648-4820 ext. 322 © Fax: (418) 648-7342 


E-Mail: martinm@em.agr.ca 


Alberta, British Columbia, Nunavut, 
Northwest Territories, Yukon: 
Nathanael Olson, Senior Policy Advisor 
600, 138-4" Avenue SE 

Calgary, Alberta T2G 4Z6 


Tel.: (403) 292-4922 © Fax: (403) 292-5659 


E-Mail: olsonn@em.agr.ca 


Alberta: 

Bev Uibel, Regional Advisor 
Suite 720, 9700 Jasper Avenue 
Edmonton, Alberta T5G 4H7 


Tel.: (780) 495-8247 © Fax: (780) 495-4557 
E-Mail: bev.uibel@wd.gc.ca 


Northwest Territories: 

Trudy Samuels, Regional Advisor 
5204 50 Avenue, Room 301 
Yellowknife, NT X1A 1E2 


Tel.: (867) 669-4753 © Fax: (867) 873-8185 


E-mail: trudy.samuel@ec.gc.ca 
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